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Go After It! 


Pounding Away at Getting a Job Brings Results 
By RICHARD POWELL CARTER 


How to land a place on a newspaper, once one 
is ready to launch himself into jou 
that’s the question that bothers a good many be- 
ginners. Some of them find the job of getting a 
job a pretty difficult thing in itself. For their 
benefit Tar QumLt is running a series of articles 
on *‘How I Got My Job.’’ Mr. Powell’s is the 
fourth of those printed so far—Editor’s Note. 


unique, however. 

I was initiated into Sigma Delta Chi on 
the one hundred twenty-second anniversary of 
Robert E. Lee’s birth. A week later I completed 
my degree at Washington and Lee, and left 
school. It had been my intention to stay in col- 
lege the rest of the year, but with all my work 
for an A.B. at an end, I became a little restless. 

The sequence of my eollege life was inter- 
rupted for two years. During those two years I 
was out of school I learned more about life than 
I thought at the time. 

After the end of my sophomore year I spent 
the entire summer at a beach resort—Virginia 
Beach. That was about the time when everyone 
was talking nothing but Florida Boom, Florida 
Beom—and real estate and tropical waters. The 
appeal was too strong, so I packed my suitcase, 
and caught the train for Palm Beach. 

For a month I worked as an accountant. Then 
three of us, all Virginians and all young, formed 
a real estate brokerage firm. Enough. I re- 
turned to Virginia the following spring, neither 
broke, nor rich. Rich, though, im experience, 
and still as sunburned as anyone can get, 

That summer I went to summer , and 
then taught high sehool, the next scholastic year. 
I was lucky, too, teaching my hobbies—French 
and English, and coaching. 

I’ve left the story. But that is the back- 
ground for my job. Ever since my last few 
years in high school I have had the desire to 
work for a newspaper. 

The installation of Sigma Delta Chi fired me 
with all the more enthusiasm for journalism. I 


IT wasn’t very hard to do. Maybe that is 


tried to get a job with a small daily, in a town 
of about thirty-five thousand. I knew all the 
staff, and they were mighty nice, but jobs were 
“*tight’’ and there was nothing vacant. One 
attempt and no results. 

A new weekly paper was just gaining recogni- 
tion in Petersburg, as it was the only weekly 
covering Southern Virginia. I wrote the editor 
a very bold letter, and I’ll never forget my en- 
thusiasm when his reply came—about two weeks 
before I left school. He was interested in my 
application. 

As soon as I reached home, I followed up the 
letter with a personal call. I kept several ap- 
pointments with the editor, whom I’ll never for- 
get as being one of the most likable men in my 
acquaintanee. And I found I could get the job. 
But it wasn’t what I had my mind set on. I 
wanted to try editorial work, and I wanted to 
~ on a pretty big daily paper, if that was pos- 
sible. 

Soon after reaching home in February I had 
called at the office of the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. I called twice, and the managing editor 
was not in. 

A week or ten days went by, and I suddenly 
decided to try the - again. This time I 
found the managing 

And I got a job on the dle ae. 

That’s the story. It isn’t very long, and it 
isn’t very interesting. I’ve been on the desk 
several months now, and I like it. What I want, 
however, is a job working on special editions, 
writing stories—instead of writing heads. And 
I’m going to get it. I want to write editorials, 
too. 

I don’t know how much advice this contains, 
because I’m young in the game. But it’s how I 
went after a job, and got it—and I got it without 
having any relatives who are in newspaper work, 
and without knowing a soul on the staff of the 
Times-Dispatch. Anybody who really wants to 
get a job on a paper can get one—if he’ll set his 
mind to it. 
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Changing Its Spots 
How the Railway Age, a Weekly Trade Paper, Twice Yearly 
Enters the Daily Morning Newspaper Field 


By RICHARD W. BECKMAN 


WICE a year one of the most staid of all tech- 

nical magazines breaks away from what to the 

newspaper man would appear to be synonymous 
with Warren Harding’s ‘‘innocuous desuetude’’— 
publication once a week—and blossoms forth as a 
daily morning technical newspaper in magazine form. 
Figuratively speaking this proves to an emigrant 
newspaper man on its staff that a leopard can change 
its spots. (Raucous laughter from his friends still 
in the newspaper game.) It stirs nearly forgotten 
memories of deadlines and gives him a red flag that he 
ean pridefully wave in the face of his former col- 
leagues—who look upon him with something akin to 
that horror with which they face their publicity 
brother. 

Beyond the realm of technical journalism this semi- 
annual feat performed by the Railway Age pales as 
anything more than an every day task. But with an 
editorial staff, nearly all of whom, with the exception 
of the editor, are men recruited from the ranks of rail- 
ways, it takes on another complexion. These men are 
steeped in all sorts of knowledge and lore of the rail- 
way industry, but unfamiliar with the 
details of newspaper organization, and 
when that is the situation the production 
of a set of dailies becomes a job worthy 
of more than passing notice. 

Railway men are incurable addicts of 
the habit of gathering together to dis- 
euss their common problems. In the ap- 
pendix of the Pocket List of Railroad 
Officials, that directory of the personnel 
of the thousand and one railroad com- 
panies of North America, which is more 








reverenced in the railway field than any social regis- 
ter on Lake Shore Drive or Park Avenue, are listed 
more than 50 organizations that hold annual meet 
ings. Their membership is confined almost exclusive- 
ly to railway officers. 

Outstanding among these meetings—the railway 
man never refers to them as ‘‘conventions,’’ probably 
because their various committees are called together 
periodically throughout the year—are those of the 
American Railway Engineering Association and the 
Mechanical Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. The former meets annually in conjunction 
with the Signal Section of the American Railway As- 
sociation for four days at Chicago. Both meetings 
have a combined registration of more than fourteen 
hundred railway officers and employes. 

Needless to say the committee reports and papers 
presented at these meetings, and the discussion of 
them, make excellent copy for a daily technical maga- 
zine. The committee reports are usually circulated 
among the membership of the organizations prior to 
the meetings, making for more lengthy and intelligent 
discussion on the convention floor. It 
is on this discussion that the Railway 
Age Dailies, known respectively as the 
March Dailies and the June Dailies, con- 
eentrate. This portion of the task calls 
for the strictest application of news- 
paper methods of editing. 

The committee reports are edited and 
boiled down to the bare facts of investi- 
gations and recommendations the week 
before the meetings. In making up the 
daily each night the reports presented 
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during the day are followed by a ‘‘shirt tail,’’ which 
includes a detailed story of the discussion on the con- 
vention floor and the action taken by the meeting. 


T the March meetings of the A. R. E. A. and the 

**Signal Section,’’ at Chicago, the procedure is 
typical of that followed once every two years at At- 
lantie City. 

Here it might be well to explain that the ‘‘engi- 
neers’’ who attend the March meetings are not of the 
same genus as the ‘‘engineers’’ or, more properly, 
‘‘enginemen’’ who ride the locomotive cabs. Practi- 
cally without fail at the A. R. E. A. banquet each year 
either the minister who pronounces the invocation or 
a lay speaker offers a prayer that the hundreds of en- 
gineers speeding through the night may safely bring 
their trains to their destinations. Those present, most 
of whom are civil engineers, receive this reference 
with discomfort or concealed merriment. 

Virtually the entire Chicago editorial staff is trans- 
ported bodily, with office equipment, to the conven- 
tion hotel, although only a few blocks distant from 
the permanent headquarters of the magazine, and re- 
mains there twenty-four hours a day for four days. 
An office is set up adjacent to the meeting hall and 
there the task of editing and assembling each daily is 
performed. 


A TYPEWRITTEN carbon copy of the steno- 
raphie report of the proceedings is furnished the 
battery of editors, who correspond to the copy desk of 
a newspaper, as fast as the pages are turned out by 
the reporting service. The agreement with the re- 
porting service provides for a schedule that places the 
last piece of copy covering the discussion of any one 
report in the hands of the copy desk within an hour 
after it transpires on the floor of the meeting. The 
edited discussion is handed to the makeup editor, who 
presides in the print shop at night and who also cor- 
responds to a city editor in the matter of the designa- 
tion of heads. He enters it upon his copy list with a 
number corresponding to the report it must follow 
and an estimate of the type length. He then sends it 
to the print shop, about two miles distant. 

The next morning the discussion appears in the 
completed magazine in this form: 

DISCUSSION 


[The report was presented by Chairman J. V. Neu- 
bert (N. Y. C.) with Vice-President G. D. Brooke 
(C. & O.) in the chair, and the discussion was opened 
with a review of the proposed revisions of the manual 
by Subcommittee Chairman C. W. Breed (C. B. & Q.), 
who moved that the revision of the formula for curve 
elevation be adopted. | 
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B. R. Leffler (N. Y. C.): ‘‘It seems to me that this 
question of curve elevation is one so dependent on con- 
ditions of traffic and conditions of the rolling equip- 
ment that it is unwise to givé a table or formula in 
the Manual....... "; 

The length of the discussion varies from one hun- 
dred fifty to three thousand words. 


TILL another respect in which the Dailies operate 

on newspaper schedule is in the reproduction of 
photographs of convention activities. The assembled 
groups at the two association meetings, the manufac- 
turers’ exhibits of railway devices at the Coliseum, in- 
spection trips, and committee meetings furnish sub- 
jects for photographs to be made into cuts for use in 
the Daily of the following morning. The tightest 
photograph and cut schedule of all is required for the 
reproduction of the banquet, a shot that can rarely be 
taken before eight o’clock in the evening and yet must 
be delivered at the print shop before midnight. The 
schedule is complicated by the use of copper etchings 
rather than newspaper zine halftones. 

From two to three pages of each Daily are devoted 
to what are known as ‘‘ Conventionalities’’—short per- 
sonalities, either humorous or informative, about the 
better known railway officers in attendance—and un- 
der this head is included important spot railway news 
that may develop through either the Chicago, New 
York, or Washington offices of Railway Age. 

A daily feature, which was first used in 1928 and 
found such instant approval among readers that it 
was continued in 1929, concerns the wanderings about 
the convention of ‘‘Little Rollo and His Pop.’’ The 
two are treated in Humorous style, and an endeavor is 
made to point a moral in the questions of the noisy 
and irrepressible ‘‘Rollo’’ and the embarrassed an- 
swers of his worried railway father. Each story is 
written near the end of the day after the editor to 
which it is assigned has mingled with railway men at 
the convention, at the Coliseum, and at the banquet, 
and has collected a number of moot questions to put 
into ‘‘Rollo’s’’ mouth. 


HE two makeup men arrive at the print shop with 
the last batch of copy about eight o’clock in the 
evening and are able to make up and O.K. a paper of 
from forty-five to fifty editorial pages at the rate of 
one page every three and one-half minutes. With ad- 
vertising, the dailies comprise magazines of from one 
hundred to one hundred twenty pages per day, with a 
page size of 814 inches by 11 inches. 
Liberal use is made of cuts, both in the ‘‘Conven- 
tionalities’’ section and throughout the abstracts of 
the committee reports. Most of these are prepared 
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in advance. Nearly fifty per cent of the total edi- 
torial matter is prepared while the convention is in 
progress. 

The completed Daily is delivered to the office of 
every railway officer in Chicago who is a Railway Age 
subscriber, so that it is one of the first things he finds 
when he arrives there. Copies are placed at the din- 
ing rooms of the hotels at which the visiting railway 
men are registered. The total press run is 11,000, and 
the remaining copies are sent by mail to Railway 
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Reporters Awing 


B=" to special order for the Detroit News, De- 
troit’s first news-gathering airplane, a Lock- 
heed Vega cabin monoplane, has been flown from Los 
Angeles to Detroit by Frank Byerly, pilot, and James 
V. Piersol, aeronautics editor of the News. 

The new plane was designed especially to carry re- 
porters and photographers wherever important news 
is breaking and for use in covering aviation events. 





Age, Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance, and Railway Sig- 
naling subscribers. 

No other business paper pub- 
lisher attempts the production 
of such ambitious Dailies de- 
voted solely to reporting con- 
ventions, though the practice 
of issuing expanded special 
numbers or supplements to reg- 
ular editions prior to or follow- 
ing a convention is quite com- 
mon in the trade paper or tech- 
nical magazine field. The March 
Dailies were issued for the 
twentieth year in 1929 and the 
biennial issuance of the June 
Dailies extends over a some- 
what longer period. 

Let the metropolitan news- 
paper man scoff at the Dailies 
if he will, and at the men who 
take pride in the job of editing 
them and getting the copies to 
subscribers on time and when 
the news is still hot. The man 
on the staff of the big city 
paper grows accustomed to 
seeing editions roll off the 
presses every hour or so. It’s 
understandable if he fails to be 
astonished at mere dailies. 


But the point is that the Dailies aren’t an every 

















He Likes Technical 
Journalism 


Richard W. Beckman de- 
cided before he left Iowa 
State College that his line 
would be technical journal- 
ism. He definitely shaped his 
college years with that end 
in view. When he was grad- 
uated he went to the Jail- 
way Age and got himself a 
job on its editorial staff, and 
he’s been there ever since. 
Hence the accompanying ar- 
ticle is akin to a personal ac- 
count of his reactions to- 
ward his job—it isn’t quite 
that, but his enthusiasm and 
liking for his work shine 
through the whole story. 
He has the good workman’s 
pride in a good job, and it 
must be granted that the 
Railway Age meets a none- 
too-easy problem when it 
transforms itself into a daily 
newspaper. 











There is a typewriter desk for 
the use of reporters while the 
plane is in flight. Openings are 
provided for taking aerial 
photographs, and the cabin can 
be used as a dark room for 
developing photographs while 
the plane is in the air. 
Powered with a 450-horse- 
power Wasp engine, the News 
ship is capable of a speed of 
170 miles an hour. A reporter 
coming to work at eight o’clock, 
could be given an assignment to 
Haven, 180 


miles away, and could be back 


cover in Grand 


in Detroit in time to hand his 
completed story to the city 
editor for the first home edi- 
tion—and he’d have time to 
write cutlines for the prints, 
the photographer would finish 
on the way. 

In addition to the usual in- 
struments for the pilot, the 
plane carries an altimeter and 
air speed indicator to aid the 
photographers in taking piec- 
tures in the air. The news- 





day occurrence—and the men responsible for them are 
railway men rather than journalists. Newspaper men, 
given the job of arranging a railway schedule to carry 
a half hundred thousand football fans to an intersec- 
tional game might find it a rather difficult problem to 
handle—and if they solved it ecreditably they might 
feel entitled to pat themselves on the back. 

After all, the measure of any staff, newspaper or 
trade periodical, is the way it comes through in the 
pinches. 


gathering plane is especially equipped for night fly- 
ing, operating from water as a seaplane, and for tak- 
ing off and landing on ice or snow. 

The News has already made good use of its new 
plane. At the recent international speed boat races 
for the Harmsworth Trophy, the special plane flew 
over the course and took pictures of the crowds, the 
course, and the racing craft fighting it out on the 
smooth surface of the river. A real test of its value, 
however, is still to come. 











T seems to me (with a bow to our tempestuous 

colleague, Heywood Broun) that we newspaper 

men ourselves are largely responsible for the de- 
risive attitude that the public, generally speaking, has 
taken toward us and our profession. 

Looking through the Deskbook of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri—Bible to the 
hundreds of newspaper men who have been graduated 
from Dean Walter Williams’ institution—the follow- 
ing paragraphs are found under ‘‘Some Things to 
Omit :’’ 


‘*Maintain the self-respect of your profes- 
sion. Newspaper workers occasionally meet 
snubs and insults, but don’t write your story 
about them. To do so is to humiliate your- 
self and to encourage future insults. 

‘*Don’t let your story give the impression 
that a person interviewed conferred a great 
favor on the reporter by talking. On the 
other hand, don’t repeat in minor stories that 
someone ‘refused to be interviewed,’ or ‘de- 
clined to discuss the matter’—unless, of 
course, you want to encourage other persons 
to display their self-importance by doing the 
same. 

‘*Don’t insinuate in print that newspaper 
men are usually hungry and shabby, and that 
the person who pays his subscription or ad- 
vertising bill is performing an act of charity. 
Perhaps this kind of material was funny 


? 


once, 


Yet how many men in the actual prac- 
tice of the profession today are heeding 
these admonitions? It seems to me that 
even though a man did not prepare him- 
self for his work at Missouri, the in- 
stincts of self-defense should take him 
over these hurdles. 


UT a little serap-book of elippings, 
kept during the past six months, 
reveals, alas, that neither the Deskbook 
admonition nor the greatest of all human 
instincts is doing much to keep insinua- 








Our Own Fault 


Journalists Can Blame Themselves if Their Profession Is Held in Low Esteem 
By LESTER J. SACK 


tions against the dignity of the journalistic profes- 
sion out of the newspapers. 

Here are some examples of what shouldn’t go in a 
newspaper : 

Ending a rather indefinite story about Knute 
Rockne’s mysterious and quiet visit to the city, the 
San Antonio Express said: ‘‘The only information he 
left with the hotel clerk was a request to ‘Keep re- 
porters away.’ ”’ 

And then, a few weeks later, the San Antonio Light 
had occasion to interview D. W. Griffith while he was 
in the city, and after a paragraph of claptrap about 
Griffith’s striped shirts, his affability, and his English 
appearance, the story ended with, ‘‘ And he thinks all 
newspaper men are liars.’’ 

Chief among those who are constantly ridiculing 
their profession, and thereby hurting themselves as 
much as their colleagues, in order to get a laugh is 
Walter Winchell, of the New York Graphic, who syn- 
dicates a column called ‘‘ Your Broadway and Mine”’ 
throughout the country. 

Not long ago I remember reading slurs against the 
profession on three consecutive days in Winchell’s 
column. One of Winchell’s paragraphs told of a 
New York night club operator who decided to exclude 
newspaper men from his place because he felt that 
they were in league with the police. The newspaper 
men asked him how he was going to distinguish them 
from other patrons. ‘‘Before selling him anything,’’ 
was the reply, ‘‘I’ll ask him if he can change a dol- 
lar. If he can, then he isn’t a real news- 
paper man.’’ 

Another piece of Winchell’s alleged 
humor is the story of the man who be- 
came a newspaper man twenty years ago 
and has been broke ever since. 


LSO there has been too much writ- 
ten about the grudging relations 
Lindbergh and Tunney enjoy with the 
press. It would be better, I think, to de- 
vote less space to these men’s attitude to- 
ward reporters and to give more lineage 








——_— Oo 
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to the cordial relations established with the Washing- 
ton correspondents by President Hoover. The Presi- 
dent not only is giving quotable statements but is also 
granting private interviews to individual newspaper 
men who want to question him about some topic of spe- 
cial interest to the readers of their particular papers. 

And, to climax the whole business, the past year’s 
dramatic season saw the presentation of two plays— 
The Front Page and Gentlemen of the Press—that 
portrayed newspaperdom in a none-too-complimentary 
light. Of course the characters really represented 
newspaper men of yesterday (although living in the 
present time), and of course both plays were greatly 
exaggerated, and I also realize that people aren’t sup- 
posed to believe everything they see on the stage. But 
my objection is based on the fact that these plays were 
written by newspaper men. 

Newspaper men, humorously inclined or otherwise, 
ought to learn to be better crities—especially of their 
own stuff. Mr. Ben Hecht and his colleague wrote a 
fast-moving melodrama that made them a fairish 
fortune, but have they any right to take satisfaction 
in it if the public believes it to be a true picture? 
They are all the more to be 
censured if they take the 
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The Companion Passes 


NE of the best beloved of American magazines, 

The Youth’s Companion, has appeared for the 

last time under its own name. In October, The Amer- 

ican Boy, younger and lustier, will carry beneath its 

own name the words, ‘‘Combined with The Youth’s 
Companion.’’ 

Founded in 1827 by Nathaniel Willis, of Boston, the 
Companion prospered locally for thirty years. In 
1857 Daniel S. Ford and John W. Olmstead purchased 
it, and ten years later Mr. Ford became sole owner. 
The magazine reached a circulation of half a million 
before Mr. Ford’s death in 1899. In later years the 
Companion lost ground and this summer the owners 
decided to sell. 

The American Boy purchased the Companion at 
least partly for sentimental reasons, according to Grif- 
fith Ogden Ellis, editor. ‘‘I was a Companion boy 
myself,’’ Mr. Ellis says, ‘‘and I did not want to see 
the magazine fall into the hands of unsympathetic 
publishers. ’’ 

Mr. Ellis, with William C. Sprague and Jacob 
Cotner, founded The Amer- 
ican Boy in 1899 as an an- 








attitude that what the pub- 
lic thinks is no concern of 


swer to a request from Mr. 
Sprague’s son and Mr. EI- 








theirs. How Mr. Hecht 
ean face the men of the 
Chicago Daily News who 
gave him his start as a 
writer is difficult to see. 

How can we expect the 
publie to respect us and to 
regard our calling as a pro- 
fession when we ourselves 
commit indiscretions of the 
type I have cited? 

If the reporter can’t 
learn not to include deroga- 
tory sentences and quips 
in his story, it’s up to the 
copy-reader to use his blue 
pencil. 

The ‘‘new day in jour- 
nalism’’ is supposed to be 
dawning. Let us hope that 
the reporters who have 
been guilty in the past of 
belittling the profession 
will reform and not mar an 
otherwise better day. 








Dyed-in-the-Wool 


Journalism is more than a tool for carving 
out a living; it is an end in itself, and a 
worthy one—too worthy to be deprecated, 
or ridiculed, or condemned by the men who 
do the work of disseminating information. 
Lester J. Sack, who signs the accompany- 
ing article, holds to that belief, and says so 
plainly and without apology. 

It is natural that he feels as he does, for 
he comes from a family of journalists. He 
himself is the editor of the San Antonio 
Jewish Record. One of his brothers, Leo 
R. Sack, Washington correspondent for the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, was largely 
responsible for the investigation into cam- 
paign expenditures in Pennsylvania that re- 
sulted in the refusal of the Senate to permit 
Senator-elect Vare to occupy the seat to 
which he had been elected. Another broth- 
er, Alfred, is on the staff of the Jewish 
Record. 

This article is a protest against the tend- 
ency of some newspaper men to belittle the 
profession. It’s a deplorable thing, he 
says, that journalists befoul their own 
nest—and he proves that they are guilty of 
the charge. You may not agree with him 
wholly, if you think that a little open criti- 
cism of the conditions under which jour- 
nalists work may have good results, but 
you'll at least be interested in what he has 
to say. 

















lis’ nephew for a magazine 
that would be ‘‘all boy.’’ 
It grew steadily from the 
start and in the last dozen 
years has assumed leader- 
ship in its field. 

The editorial policy that 
made The American Boy a 
success will remain un- 
changed, Mr. Ellis has an- 
nounced. Training for citi- 
zenship and building for 
leadership will still be its 
aims, and the magazine 
will be edited solely for 
boys and young men. The 
best features of both maga- 
zines will be continued. 

News stand and _ sub- 
scription prices are to re- 
main the same. Advertising 
rates are to be based on a 
circulation of 360,000, al- 
though more than 500,000 
copies of the October issue 
are to be mailed. 








MORE BOOKS YOU 


Journalists Add Still Other Fascinating 





This is the second of two articles reporting the re- 
sults of a questionnaire sent out by Tue Qui to find 
out what books newspaper men, teachers of journal- 
ism, and magazine editors have found worth while. 
The first installment of the symposium appeared in 
the June issue. 

THe Quit. did not ask for a list of the “‘best’’ 
books. It sought, instead, the titles of books— 
whether fiction, science, biography, history, or what- 
ever—that the men who received the questionnaire 
had found stimulating or informative. Technical 
works on journalism, or books of interest to journal- 
ists rather than of general appeal, could be included 
. or omitted. 

Naturally, the answers varied so widely that few 
generalizations are possible. But the titles, without 
reference to trends, are important in themselves, since 
they represent books that have been tasted and found 
satisfying. The article below is suggestive rather 
than definitive, as indeed it should be, since there is 
no discoverable basis that would permit hard and fast 
conclusions. 

For journalists who are interested in their profes- 
sion, however, there has been included a list of fifty 
journalistically important books compiled by F. L. 
Mott, director of the school of journalism at the Um- 
versity of Iowa. There’s a sound education in the 
history and practice of the profession for the man 
who will digest Professor Mott’s library.—Editor’s 
Note. 


LMOST any book that casts light on life, that 
quickens curiosity as well as satisfies it, that 
sharpens the perceptions, increases knowledge, 

broadens understanding, or deepens sympathy—al- 
most any book with meat in it is worth a journalist’s 
time. 

That is another conclusion to be drawn from an 
examination of the titles recommended by active 
newspaper men, magazine editors, and teachers of 
journalism who were queried by THe Quuu. The 
most striking fact that emerged from the answers, it 
was pointed out last month, is that practical, hard- 
headed, working newspaper editors consider the Bible 
a book, or a literature, that the beginner must not 
miss. It’s still a living, breathing force able to af- 


fect contem- 
porary life, 
they said, and 
it’s still a AW 
‘well of Eng- 
lish unde- 
filed.’’ 

Both re- 
gard for the Bible and appreciation of the value of 
interpretative books are noticeable in the reactions 
printed in this issue. It is even more obvious that 
those who answered have broad tastes—they recom- 
mend philosophy, biography, belles lettres, drama, his- 
tory, economies, science, sociology, and they are quite 
willing to list fiction among their choices. 

Here are the books they found stimulating: 

SEVELLON Brown, managing editor, the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal: ‘‘The Philosophy of John Dewey, by 
Joseph Rotner. From Dewey I get my clearest idea 
of our national opportunity to make conscious—not 
Providential or accidental—progress in our political 
and social life through the constant process of remak- 
ing our world; by the notation of experience, vicari- 
ous and personal; by discriminative reflection thereon 
and by the imaginative formulation of plans of action 
to impose our Will upon Cireumstance to the end that 
life may be made better here and now. In that 
scheme of things, the news report of the press af- 
fords that record of vicarious experience available to 
masses of people upon which is built the plan for ac- 
tion that, in large measure, remakes our world as we 
proceed with the execution of it.’’ 

Buair Converse, head of the department of agri- 
cultural journalism, Iowa State University : 

‘*A hard job you put to one. This answer isn’t 
worth much—because it would probably be different 
tomorrow. Just the same, here they are: 

**The Psychology of Emotion, McCurdy, because it 
explains more satisfactorily than any other book i 
know of the genesis of human actions. 

‘* Middletown, Lynn (two of ’em, Mr. and Mrs.)— 
because it paints the most realistic picture available 
of the sort of community in which most of us live, 
work, and attempt to breathe. 

‘‘Katherine Mansfield’s Letters—because I’ve read 
em recently and so have vividly in mind the fact that 








the English 
language can 
be made a 
thing of beau- 
ty—if one 
knows how to 
do it. 

**A Person- 
al Record, Joseph Conrad—because it contains what 
seems to me to be a sound philosophy of the writer’s 
job.’’ 

Wa ter Harrison, editor, the Oklahoma City Okla- 
homan: The Life of Joseph Pulitzer, Don Seitz; Our 
Times, Mark Sullivan; Life of Christ, Papini; the 
Bible. 

VERNON McKenzir, dean of the School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Washington : 

‘‘The books which I have read recently that I have 
found most interesting and informative are: 

‘‘Katherine Mansfield’s Journal—a very revealing 
story of an English girl, with very fine talents, who 
wrote a few fragmentary things, and then, unfortu- 
nately, died in her late twenties. This is one of the 
most revealing and illuminating books I have encour- 
tered as an aid to potential short story writers. 

‘Whither Mankind, by Charles E. Beard—a series 
of special and authentic articles including such con- 
tributors as Hu Shih, the distinguished Chinese phi- 
losopher ; Julius Klein, former Harvard instructor in 
economies, who is now looking after United States for- 
eign commerce relations; Sydney and Beatrice Webb; 
Dr. George A. Dorsey ; and Carl Van Doren. 

‘Without Censor, Thomas M. Johnson’s story, un- 
biased and ungarnished, of the actual contribution 
made by the United States during the period from 
March to November, 1918. Much constructive ‘de- 
bunking.’ 

‘‘Harness, by Arthur Hamilton Gibbs, and Hum- 
drum House, by Jeannette Phillips Gibbs, two novels 
dealing with modern problems of marriage, written by 
husband and wife, the first known perhaps best as the 
author of Soundings and Labels and the second as the 
author of a very fair first novel called Portia Marries. 

‘Chemistry in Medicine (Chemical Foundation, 
New York)—a book containing some things which are 
difficult for the layman to grasp but which can bring 
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inating Titles to the “Recommended” List 


even the layman up to date in recent laboratory work 
in its field. 

‘‘Other books that have interested me very much 
during the last few months are The Memoirs of Queen 
Hortense (Cosmopolitan Book Corp.); The James 
Gordon Bennetts, by Don Seitz; and What About Ad- 
vertising?, by Goode and Powell.’’ 

W. F. Wiey, editor, the Cincinnati Enquirer: 

“*Beau Geste—because of its beautiful portrayal of 
an unusual filial love. 

‘“*Ludwig’s Napoleon—for its very human painting 
of the Corsican’s inner life. 

‘A Lantern in Her Hand—for its wonder tale of 
mother love and devotion, and its excellent portrayal 
of the building of a state.’’ 

ELMER J. Emia, head of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Florida: 

“The New Universe, by Baker Brownell; American 
Press Opinion, by Allan Nevins; Further Adventures 
in Essay Reading, by Rankin, Morris, Solve, Wells— 
refreshing, stimulating essays; Thought and Its Ex- 
pression, by G. C. Claney.’’ 

FREDERICK SULLENS, editor, the Jackson 
News: 

‘‘The Bible, Webster’s Dictionary, Shakespeare’s 
works, Familiar Quotations.’’ 

J. W. Cunuirre, director of the School of Journal- 
ism of Columbia University : 

‘**Durant, The Story of Philosophy ; Strachey, Eliza- 
beth and Essex; Beard, The Rise of American Civili- 
zation; Krutch, The Modern Temper.”’ 

GROVE PATTERSON, editor, the Toledo Blade: 

‘The Mind in the Making; Meet General Grant; 
Living in the Twentieth Century ; Black Majesty ; The 
American People, by David Muzzy.”’ 

Esca G. Ropger, fiction editor, the American Boy 
magazine : 

‘The books that seem most valuable to me are the 
books I should like to own. I can name a dozen fairly 
recent books I should like to have, but here are four 
that I place first. They’re present enthusiasms, but I 
believe all of them would be worth reading again or 
several times. 

‘*First, Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, one of those rare 
books that went from publisher to publisher, until the 


manuscript was dog-eared, before its merit was recog- 
(Continued on page 12) 


( Miss. ) 
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He Did His Job Well 
T is with regret that the fraternity says good-bye 
to George Courcier as Sigma Delta Chi’s perma- 
nent assistant secretary. He faced a difficult task when 
he began his work at the fraternity’s newly-fashioned 
international headquarters, as the very need for sueh 
an office indicates. Yet he took hold with an enthus- 
iasm and energy that could have only one result—the 
organization of Sigma Delta Chi’s affairs on a new 
basis of efficiency. 

It is only an expression of the feeling of the frater- 
nity to say that Tae Quit wishes George Courcier 
happiness and success in his new job. He deserves 
them both. 








Word Values and News Values 


R. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, venturing in his 
newspaper writing to play with the question of 
snobbery, lightly suggests that it was a June-time 
paucity of news that earned Professor Robert E. 
Rogers so much publicity for his remarks to seniors at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Not content with raising one issue, Dr. Phelps says: 
‘‘T believe that my Boston colleague, in suggesting 
that a polished exterior would carry one further than 
the possession of intelligence and integrity, was in- 
dulging himself in a pleasantly ironical jest. No doubt 
his student audience understood him perfectly and 
entered into the spirit of the occasion. Certainly 
there was no thought of publication and the speaker 
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must still be in amazement at the echoes he awakened. 
He fired the shot heard round the world.’’ 

No one knows better than these two teachers of 
English that a word is the symbol of an idea, and that 
the use of words is to convey thought from one mind 
to another. There follows the obvious obligation up- 
on the part of the speaker or the writer so to choose 
his symbols as to convey his precise ideas. What mat- 
ters is not what Professor Rogers means by ‘‘snob,”’ 
but what his audience interprets his speech to mean. 

And if he judges his audience to be those who sit 
at desks before him, then he has a narrower vision 
than becomes a teacher; for if he lack generous pub- 
lication by the press, he will ever have it by word of 
mouth, which is much less secure since gossip lacks 
even an approximation of truth once it has acquired a 
second or third purveyor. Nor should he be unaware 
of the perils of satire and irony, which many minds 
are ill-suited to receive and appreciate at their true 
worth. 

But Dr. Phelps need not attribute publicity for 
Professor Rogers’ remarks to gaping news columns. 
Even if he were unaware that there is no such thing as 
a lack of news, he must know that so long as this coun- 
try continues to be theoretically or actually a demo- 
eracy, such advice as Professor Rogers gave to youths 
will constitute news of no mean order. 





“More Stately Mansions” 


OETS, we all know very well, woo the muse in 

musty attics, and find a rude pallet, a rickety 
chair, a deal table, a guttering candle, a crust of 
bread, and the dregs of a bottle of chianti as much as 
they may hope for of creature comforts. 

Journalists, in the same romantic tradition, are 
more or less unkempt occupants of rookeries whose 
cobwebbed entrances give a foretaste of the sorry in- 
terior. Within, sickly light struggles through sooty 
windows, and falls upon a floor bestrewn with the ac- 
eumulated debris of the craft, yet it reveals the insta- 
bility of the chairs in which reporters loll, and the 
number of feet which may occupy the top of a shaky 
desk without interfering with a game of hearts. Cap- 
ital of Vagabondia! 

Somewhere, doubtless, poets still strive in garrets. 
And unfortunately one need not seek so far for news- 
paper offices that faintly justify the tradition of 
wretchedness. And yet— 

There are vivid reminders of a changing order that 
began long years ago, but has been most fruitful in 
the past decade. Latest of these is the new home of the 
Chicago Daily News, a structure as expressive of the 
civic consciousness of Chicago as is Hacker Drive or 
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the lake front development. It is the more impres- 
sive because the abandoned quarters of the News 
rivaled those of the Boston Post as an example of 
what a newspaper office ought not to be. 

A dozen years ago the Detroit News occupied for 
the first time what was, and perhaps still is, the 
world’s finest exclusive newspaper plant. In part 
the stimulus of its example, in part the tremendous 
increases in newspaper profits, have resulted in the 
construction of literally scores of fine publishing 
plants throughout the country, in large cities and 
small. Notable among these are the buildings of the 
New York Times, Post, and Tribune, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, the Philadelphia Inquirer, the Hart- 
ford Times, the Chicago Tribune, the Detroit Free 
Press, the Cincinnati Enquirer, the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. Now to the list we add the Chicago Daily 
News; presently the Detroit Times, and soon the New 
York News. 

It is a fitting development. The newspaper has 
been called a quasi-public institution, and as such it is 
under obligation to sustain its dignity by a creditable 
exterior as well as a commendable policy. Of the two, 
no one questions which is of the greater import; but 
there is no good reason why a successful publisher 
should conceive a pig-sty as a proper or adequate 
housing for a ‘‘promoter of civic welfare and civic 
pride.’’ 





Mr. Wells and the Newspaper Pose 


N Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr’s new book, Leaves from 
the Notebook of a Tamed Cynic, there is a sugges- 
tion that newspaper men and ministers ought to join 
together in forming discussion groups. Dr. Niebuhr 
believes that in such groups the cynicism of the jour- 
nalists would be balanced by the optimism of the 
preachers. 

It is a common impression, and one zealously fos- 
tered by journalists themselves, that those who deal in 
news and views are cynics. No doubt some of them 
are. Yet any good newspaper man knows that en- 
thusiasm and freshness are two qualities of supreme 
value to the reporter—he simply must have them to 
be able to give a story its due. And it sounds wrong 
somehow to talk about enthusiastic cynies. 

The fact is that newspaper people do acquire a 
veneer of cynicism, partly because they run into a 
great many disillusioning situations, and partly be- 
cause they feel they must convince their fellows that 
they know what things are all about. To prove that 
they harbor no false ideas, they go to some trouble to 
show that they think no individual disinterested and 
no activity important. 

For consistency ’s sake, naturally, they must also do 
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a little sneering at their own jobs. They declare that 
they are journalists for purely selfish reasons—be- 
cause they have an easy job, or because they like the 
excitement, or because of something else. In the next 
breath they’ll tell you newspaper work is a_ hard, 
thankless task, dull and monotonous as soon as the 
newness wears off, and badly underpaid. But they'll 
never admit that they think the broadcasting of in- 
formation is of any great moment. 

Of course they’re kidding themselves as well as 
others—they’re not at all the kind of people they 
think they are. If they could dispel the illusion that 
they are disillusioned—a hard thing for many of 
them, apparently—they might become true cynics. But 
to admit a belief in a purpose behind existence, in 
journalism’s share in working out that purpose, in 
the value of their own part in journalism’s mission— 
such a wholesale confession would lay them open to 
too much ridicule! Yet the loudest of them go right 
along doing their work, and doing it well. 

Some journalists, however, are not afraid to be 
laughed at. A few weeks ago H. G. Wells, in an ad- 
vertisement paid for by Harrod’s, of London, restated 
the writer’s responsibility in discussing whether he 
should place his gifts at the disposal of business enter- 
prises. Mr. Wells’ ‘‘writer’’ is actually a journalist, 
rather than an artist or an entertainer. Said Mr. 
Wells: 

**A writer, you say, is a skilled professional, an art- 
ist. Why should he not do what all artists, archi- 
tects, technicians and so forth do, and place his skill 
at your disposal ? 

‘*The answer is that, rightly or wrongly, the writer 
takes himself more seriously than that. In his heart 
he classes himself not with the artists but with the 
teachers and priests and the prophets. That may be 
an old view, and it may be going out of fashion. 

‘*We all believe, of our generation, deep in our 
foundations, that our only paymaster ought to be the 
reader. We live on sales to readers and we don’t ac- 
cept fees. There is, we feel, an implicit understand- 
ing between writer and reader to that effect. Pub- 
lishers and newspapers may buy our work for consid- 
erable sums, but that is merely a speculative anticipa- 
tion of the reader’s tribute.’’ 

Certainly Mr. Wells’ beliefs are held privately by 
a good many cynical journalists who stick to self-re- 
specting writing for newspapers or magazines when 
they might be debasing their talents elsewhere at a 
much higher rate per word. Such men would laugh, 
as Mr. Wells probably would not, at Dr. Niebuhr’s 
suggestion. But neither they nor Mr. Wells are espe- 
cially in need of having their cynicism counterbal- 
anced by the optimism of ministers of the gospel. 
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Courcier Resigns; Berchtold Named New 
Permanent Secretary 


George Courcier, permanent assistant secretary of 
Sigma Delta Chi since the fraternity’s international 
headquarters was established following the 1927 con- 
vention, has resigned to accept a position with the 
New York office of International News Service. In 
his place the central office committee has appointed 
Theodore A. Berchtold, Northwestern, ’28. 

Courcier made an excellent record during his year 
and a half as permanent assistant secretary. Coming 
from Oregon State College, where he was president of 
his chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, night editor of the 
college daily, and editor of several other publications 
while he worked his way through school, he had to fill 
a position that had never before existed. The smooth- 
ness with which fraternity affairs have been conduct- 
ed since Courcier has been in charge is a testimonial 
to his energy and executive ability. 

The new permanent assistant secretary was born 
July 29, 1905, attended high school at Waukegan, IIli- 
nois, and was graduated from Northwestern Univer- 
sity in 1928. He has had newspaper experience on 
the editorial staff of the Waukegan Daily News and 
the Waukegan Daily Sun. During the summer of 
1926 he served as publicity director of the Chicago 
R. O. T. C. camp at Mercer, Wisconsin. He was 
chairman of the editorial board of the Daily North- 
western, student newspaper, in his last year at college. 

Berchtold has been carrying on the routine work of 
headquarters since June 29. 





Chicago Alumni Favor Activities 

Chicago alumni of Sigma Delta Chi, at a recent 
meeting of the chapter, went on record as favoring a 
program of alumni activities that will stimulate each 
individual member to greater interest in the frater- 
nity. Committees have been appointed to outline 
such a program along lines suggested at the meeting 
by Ward A. Neff, Past National President, and to 
carry it into effect. 

Past President Neff’s suggestions, which had been 
prepared to answer numerous queries from alumni 
chapters on suitable activities, include: Keeping in 
touch with alumni, helping place members of the fra- 
ternity in positions, developing and expanding the use 
of the Personnel Bureau , spreading the name and im- 
proving the reputation of the fraternity within the 
profession, assisting in the advancement of THE QUILL 
and sending a delegate to the national convention. 

One of the suggestions had a bearing on the organi- 
zation of the alumni chapter itself. The present 
method of forming chapters would be unchanged, but 
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wherever possible a board of directors would be named 
to function in the same manner as the executive coun- 
cil of the national fraternity. Under this plan alumni 
chapters would be separated into chapels, each chapel 
to be made up of alumni employed on a single publi- 
cation. Chapel chairmen, elected by each chapel, 
would serve on the board. Members at large would 
be grouped into additional chapels, in order to be rep- 
resented. 

Founders Day, it was suggested, should be cele- 
brated regularly by alumni chapters. Gridiron din- 
ners were mentioned as another possible activity. 

The Chicago alumni made a step toward a stronger 
organization by voting to make the Press Club of Chi- 
cago a regular meeting place. Committees on mem- 
bership, meeting programs, and a committee to sug- 
gest a plan for establishing a reserve fund were also 
named. 





More Books You Ought to Read 


(Continued from page 9) 


nized. It is a book of facts, written apparently with- 
out any attempt at a colorful style, but colorful any- 
way because of the material itself. The British for- 
eign relations office now uses it as a handbook on 
Arabia. It’s fascinating, and should be better known. 

** Arnold Zweig’s Sergeant Grischa, the finest of all 
the war books printed so far. Really a splendid book. 

*“Journey’s End, by R. C. Sherrif, probably the 
best play that has come out of the World War. 

‘‘Stephen Vincent Benet’s John Brown’s Body, an 
epic even if Mr. Benet doesn’t like the word.’’ 

F. L. Mort, director of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Iowa: 

‘‘Two good recent books dealing with newspapers 
are E. W. Howe’s Plain People, one of the best news- 
paper autobiographies I have ever read, and Sher- 
wood Anderson’s Hello Towns! which contains a lot 
of more or less undigested material from Anderson’s 
country papers in Virginia, but which I found very 
interesting. Hecht and MacArthur’s The Front Page 
has a big kick in it, though I cannot say I like it or 
approve of it very fully. 

‘*Here is a list of fifty books dealing with American 
journalism, which I have recently compiled with care: 

‘*Histories. Willard G. Bleyer, Main Currents in 
the History of American Journalism, the outstanding 
work on the subject; George H. Payne, History of 
Journalism in the United States, an older history, em- 
phasizing certain main lines of development. 

‘*Histories of individual newspapers. Elmer H. 
Davis, History of the New York Times, good advertis- 
ing for its subject, but also instructive and valuable; 
Richard Hooker, The Story of an Independent News- 
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paper, a history of the Springfield Republican that 
should be correlated with Merriam’s life of Bowles; 
Allan Nevins, The Evening Post: A Century of Jour- 
nalism, a brilliant history, with emphasis on editorial 
policy; Frank M. O’Brien, The Story of the Sun, a 
readable and competent history of an interesting 
career. 

‘**Biography and reminiscence. Charles E. Chapin, 
Charles Chapin’s Story, most interesting full 
of anecdote and drama; James Creelman, On the 
Great Highway, recollections of a famous war corre- 
spondent; Theodore Dreiser, A Book About Myself; 
Benjamin Franklin, Autobiography, a classic suf- 
ficiently concerned with early newspapers and print- 
ing to warrant inclusion in this list; E. W. Howe, 
Plain People; Kansas City Star staff, William Rock- 
hill Nelson, a competent work by those who knew this 
great journalist best; Milton A. McRae, Forty Years 
in Newspaperdom, instructive and important; Rollo 
Ogden, Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin, 
a great work, the official biography of a great man; 
Fremont Older, My Own Story, the story of the man- 
aging editor of the San Francisco Bulletin and his 
fight against graft and injustice illuminating 
and very readable ; John C. Oswald, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Printer, the Franklin book for print- 
ers; Don C. Seitz, Horace Greeley, inferior to his 
other biographies, but the only good life of Greeley in 
print ; Seitz, The James Gordon Bennetts, the best of 
the several Bennett books; Seitz, Joseph Pulitzer: His 
Life and Letters, probably Seitz’s best book—the 
author was well acquainted with Pulitzer through 
eighteen years on the World; Melville E. Stone, Fifty 
Years a Journalist, important and interesting; Henry 
Watterson, ‘‘Marse Henry’’: An Autobiography, few 
autobiographies are more readable; James Harrison 
Wilson, The Life of Charles A. Dana, not always read- 
able, but very valuable; John K. Winkler, William 
Randolph Hearst, a fair portrayal of a great Amer- 
ican phenomenon. 

‘‘The community weekly. Charles Laurel Allen, 
Country Journalism, the newest and probably 
the best of several books on its subject some- 
times lacking in professional insight, it has masses of 
valuable information; Sherwood Anderson, Hello 
Towns! odd but interesting. 

‘The business side. Buford O. Brown, Problems 
of Newspaper Publishing, a good compendium design- 
ed largely for publishers of smaller papers; William 
R. Seott, Scientific Circulation Management, probably 
the best treatise on the subject; Frank Thayer, News- 
paper Management, a comprehensive and helpful 
volume. 
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‘“*Printing. Erie W. Allen, Printing for the Jour- 
nalist, clear, instructive, and concise; Theodore De- 
Vinne, Plain Printing Types—though somewhat out 
of date, this little book by a master printer is of high 
value ; John Clyde Oswald, A History of Printing 
a good summary Daniel B. Updike, Printing 
Types: Their History, Forms, and Use, probably the 
best work on its subject for the ordinary student of 
types. 
‘“*Editorials. Arthur Brisbane, Editorials from the 
Hearst Newspapers, a representative Brisbane collec- 
tion; Leon Nelson Flint, The Editorial—the ‘cases’ 
telling of the histories of the various editorials are 
especially valuable; John L. Heaton, The Story of a 
Page, a history of the editorial page of the New York 
World and incidentally a history of American politics 
1883-1913; Allan Nevins, American Press Opinion 
from Washington to Coolidge, an extensive anthology, 
with both historical and journalistic value; Henry 
Watterson, Editorials, worthy of study; William Al- 
len White, The Editor and His People, a very inter- 
esting collection of editorials in considerable variety. 
‘Fiction. Ben Ames Williams, 
one of the best newspaper novels 


Splendor 
.; Jesse Lynch 
Williams, The Stolen Story, a good newspaper yarn; 
Henry Justin Smith, Deadlines, a collection of news- 
paper portraits and incidents 
convincing and well done. 


exceptionally 


‘‘The Study of Newspaper influence. W. Brook 
Graves, Readings in Public Opinion, an extensive 
anthology, most of it of high interest and value to 
newspaper men; Walter M. Lippman, Public Opinion, 
a standard work on the subject not easy, nor 
does it settle many questions, but it is helpful and 
stimulating. 

**Miseellaneous. Silas Bent, Ballyhoo, perhaps the 
best and most comprehensive of the several books de- 
voted to criticism of the modern newspaper and its 
ways highly controversial and undependable, 
but stimulating; Ethel M. Colson Brazelton, Writing 
and Editing for Women, perhaps the best of several 
book on the same subject, but probably more helpful ; 
Chilton Rowlette Bush, Newspaper Reporting of Pub- 
lic Affairs, a helpful exposition of courts and official 
departments; Hallam Walker Davis, The Column, not 
quite as amusing as Edson’s book on the same subject, 
but probably more helpful; Leon Nelson Flint, The 
Conscience of the Newspaper—the case system is here 
applied to questions of newspaper ethics; Frederick J. 
Lazell, Jowa Newspaper Desk Book, a practical hand- 
book of style compiled chiefly for weeklies; Norman J. 
Radder, Newspapers in Community Service—many 
examples of constructive newspaper service are given. 














JOHN LUND (Washington ’26) is 
publisher of the Camas (Wash.) Post. 


JOHN IMPOLA (Washington ’28) is 
associate editor of the Palouse (Wash.) 
Republic. 


HERBERT KRETCHMAN (Washing- 
ton ’24) is editor of Coeur d’ Alene 
(Idaho) Press. 


WALTER BURROUGHS (Washing- 
ton) is now connected with the Seattle 


Town Crier. 
* * > 


JIMMY POWERS (Marquette ’25) is 
a feature writer with the sports depart- 
ment of the New York News. 

+ > * 

GEORGE E. HELMER (Colorado 
25) is with the United Press at Butte, 
Mont. 


>. * * 


CLAYTON G. HORN (Western Re- 
serve ’28) is assistant sporting editor of 
the Canton (Dhio) Repository. 

FRED HARTMAN (Baylor), first sec- 
retary of the new chapter there, is 
teaching in the department of journalism 
at Baylor this summer. 

CHARLES McALLISTER (Washing- 
ton ’29) is editor of Ballard American, 
a community newspaper published in 
Seattle. 


CARL SANDQUIST (Washington 
27) is publicity manager for the Asso- 
ciated Students of the University of 
Washington. 


>. * * 

CHESTER Du CLOE (Marquette ’24) 
is representing the J. Walter Thompson 
Advertising Agency in Alexandria, 
Egypt. 

* * 7 

ORVILLE WISEMAN (Washington 
725), who since graduation has been 
with the Everett (Wash.) Herald, is now 
on the Associated Press staff at Seattle. 


* * * 


A. GAYLE WALDROP (Columbia), 
associate professor of journalism at the 


University of Colorado, is on the copy 
desk of the New York World during the 
summer months. 


* + * 


GEORGE KUNKEL (Missouri ’28) 
has resigned as city editor of the Duncan 
(Okla.) Daily Banner to join the repor- 
torial staff of the San Angelo (Tex.) 


Times. 
* * * 


LESTER ZIFFREN (Missouri ’27) 
who was sent to Buenos Aires by the 
United Press last year, has been trans- 
ferred to Rio de Janeiro, where he has 
been made assistant manager for Brazil. 


J. WALLACE CARROLL (Marquette 
128) has been assigned to the London, 
England office of the United Press. Car- 
roll has been with the Chicago office 
since graduation. 

. * . 


DEWITT REDDICK, instructor in 
the department of journalism at the 
University of Texas, is president of a 
new alumni chapter at Austin, Tex. 
Morris Midkiff, managing editor of the 
Austin News, is secretary. 

JOHN M. HICKERSON (Iowa 719) 
was married July 18 to Miss Annette 
Marie Adrean, of New York City. The 
wedding took place at the Church of the 
Transfiguration (The Little Church 
Around the Corner). 

. . * 

CLAUDE M. GRAY (Kansas ’22), 
formerly city editor of the Pittsburg 
(Kans.) Sun, has been assistant man- 
aging editor of Walla Walla (Wash.) 
Daily Bulletin since February. Gray had 
spent three years on the Sun. 

* . * 

RAY BLACK (Colorado), assistant 
city editor of the Denver Post, has as- 
sumed the unique title of ‘‘lion editor’’ 
in addition to his other duties. The 
Post pays for the hides of Rocky Moun- 
tain lions and it’s up to Black to pass 
on all claims and to award bounties. 


EDMUND 8. CARPENTER (Mar- 
quette ’23) recently was elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of Col- 
lege News Bureaus at the convention at 
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Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
The 1930 convention will be held at New 
York University. 


* * . 


JOHN VAN DEVENTER (Columbia 
29) is contributing editor of Air Trans- 
portation, rather than associate editor 
of Aviation, as the April Quit mis- 
takenly stated. HERBERT F. POWELL 
(Wisconsin ’27), news editor of Avia- 
tion, corrected the error. 


. * * 


EDWARD H. LOCKWOOD (DePauw 
709), one of the founders of Sigma 
Delta Chi, wrote a letter to the alumni 
secretary’s office on the occasion of the 
fraternity’s 20th birthday, from Canton, 
China. Lockwood is in Y. M. C. A. work 
at Canton. 


* . * 


TULLY NETTLETON (Oklahoma), 
former president of the Oklahoma City 
alumni chapter, is making a tour of 
cities of the South and Middle West and 
writing a series of descriptive articles 
for the Christian Science Monitor. Net- 
tleton has been with the Monitor for 
three years. 


EDWIN V. O’NEEL (DePauw), na- 
tional secretary of Sigma Delta Chi and 
a member of the editorial staff of the 
Indianapolis Times, was married June 
29 to Miss Anna C. Gardner, of Indian- 
apolis. Mrs. O’Neel attended Butler 
University and was later a society re- 
porter at Miami, Fla. They are at home 
at 5716 College Avenue, Indianapolis. 


7 * + 


GILBERT M. CLAYTON (Kansas 
715) has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the United Press Central Division 
to become statistician of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. He will have charge of 
the expansion program of the Stock Ex- 
change’s ticker service and of promotion. 
Clayton joined the United Press in 
1915 as a reporter in Chicago, served 
as bureau manager in Dallas and Kansas 
City, and then became business represen- 
tative in Chicago. In 1920 he was made 
commercial manager in New York, then 
assistant business manager. In 1928 he 
was given full charge of the Central Di- 
vision. 
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August, 1929 


The Fraternity Staffs a Magazine 

All four members of the editorial staff of the Mid- 
Continent Banker, which increased its editorial staff, 
made several promotions, and opened a new business 
and editorial office in Chicago on July 1, are mem- 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Donald H. Clark (Grinnell 718), who became editor 
and manager of the magazine in 1922 and bought con- 
trol in 1927, will continue as editor and publisher. 
James J. Wengert (Iowa ’22), associate editor for the. 
past six years, has been made associate publisher and 
will be in the general charge of the business affairs of 
the magazine. Paul Edwards (Grinnell ’28), who 
joined the staff as assistant editor in 1928, has been 
made associate editor. Harold R. Colbert (Grinnell 
29), who was manager of the Grinnell Scarlet and 
Black while in college, is the new assistant editor. 

The Mid-Continent Banker, now nearing the close 
of twenty-fifth year of service to banks and financial 
institutions in the central and southwestern states, has 
just had its most successful year. Its circulation to- 
day is the largest in its history, and the largest of any 
sectional bank magazine. 










From the Printer’s Devil to 
The Barons 
of the Fourth Estate 


they 
READ 


Te UNITED STATES 
PUBLISHER 








A Monthly Review of Happenings 
in the Journalistic World 
Each issue is full of Special Articles, 
Interesting Features and 
Unusual Departments 


Send in $2.00 for Subscription Now 
Address All Communications to 


The United States Publisher 
H. L. WILLIAMSON, Editor 
| 221 South Fourth Street Springfield, Illinois 
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The 
Balfour Blue Book 


on your library table keeps you well informed 
upon the standard articles used by 
fraternity people 


cA copy will be mailed on request and a price list of 
your fraternity badges also, if desired 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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NEW YORK CITY DES MOINES LOS ANGELES 
PITTSBURGH SEATTLE DENVER 
INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO ANN ARBOR 
ATLANTA DALLAS PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON BOSTON COLUMBUS 
RICHMOND SAN FRANCISCO LOUISVILLE 
BIRMINGHAM BALTIMORE CLEVELAND 
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WHEREVER you go, whether you 

move to the rooming house 
across the street or get an assignment 
in far-off Hong Kong, the Quill will 
follow you 


Provided that you send us your 
new address! 


Use the form below or simply a 
postal card. 


Quill Circulation Department 
836 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 
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SWIN, VEIT YEE YEIEL ELEC ELE EEC VEDEC METEC NEIEC NUNC SERA NOUEC 


The “Personnel ‘Bureau 

Has Served as a Short Cut 

to a Paying Position 

for a Number of Sigma Delta Chi Men 


Others are making the Right Contacts now and will soon be filling the right 


place on a newspaper, magazine cr in the publicity field threugh the efferts of 
the Personnel Bureau. 


OANA TANI TAN OTA STANTON ANU ONIONS OANA 


Three big mstitutions called on the bureau for Jour- 
nalism instructors. 
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Two large Mail Order houses asked the bureau to 
help them find experienced advertising copy writers. 


Two well-known manufacturing concerns came to 
the bureau for editors of their house organs. 


One Press Association asked for an experienced wire 
editor. 


Two newspapers wanted reporters and desk men. 





New and bigger openings are going to break for Sigma Delta Chi men right 
along. Why wait for the right position to seek you ovt when you can go out 
and meet it by availing yourself of the services of the Personnel Bureau? En- 
roliment fee is $1.00. For information write TODAY to 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JOHN G. EARHART, Direéor 
836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, IIlinois 
“Puts the Right Man in the Right Place” 
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